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These shortcomings lead us to think that the 
general bibliography promised may not prove all 
that it ought to be. A word now as to bulk. 
The Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft has since 
1864 printed in its Jahrbuch about 1350 pages of 
analytical bibliography, containing about 10,000 
entries (in 1900-6, 4337, numbered), in several 
languages, of course ; yet Mr. Jaggard promises 
us only fifteen thousand in all. If he intends to 
include in his work an index to the periodical 
literature, or even to the most important articles, 
his book, if it is to be adequate, will evidently 
need to be greatly enlarged ; if he does not intend 
to provide such an index, he should make the 
fact clear at the outset. 



Clark S. Northup. 



Cornell University. 



SPANISH LITERATURE. 

El Sombrero de Tres Pieos por D. Pedro A. de 
Alahc6n, edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by Benjamin P. Botjbiand, Pro- 
fessor in Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University. New York : Henry Holt and Co., 
1907. xvi + 250 pp. 

It is surprising that in spite of Alarcon's popu- 
larity in America an edition of his masterpiece 
should have been so long in appearing. Unfor- 
tunately, much of Alarc6n's literary production 
does not rise above mediocrity. His short stories, 
and his longer novels are too frequently marred 
by intemperance of language and conception, by 
melodramatic effects, often superficial and even 
grotesque. In his poorest stories like El Final de 
Norma and El Nino de la Bola, probability, mo- 
tivation, and effective delineation of character are 
almost as conspicuously absent as in a novel of 
Georges Ohnet. But Alarcon has given us two 
short novels, El GapU&n Veneno and El Sombrero 
de Tres Pieos, where these characteristic defects 
are much less persistent and quite overshadowed 
by his personal charm as a story-teller. The first 
of these two novels has for some years been a 



favorite in our schools and colleges. Professor 
Bourland now offers an excellently edited text of 
Alarcon' s masterpiece. 

The Sombrero de Tres Pieos is a picture of 
Spanish provincial life in the early years of the last 
century, a charming evocation of those Spanish 
days when public opinion had but little voice in 
the conduct of the nation, when good or evil 
action depended upon the virtue or vice of indi- 
viduals. There are possibilities of tragic treat- 
ment in this story of conjugal devotion menaced 
by vicious old age. Yet Alarc6n spares us a lugu- 
brious denouement by confounding the lecherous 
villain in a mesh of ridicule. There is no attempt 
to preach a moral, there is a refreshing absence of 
tirade and cloying sentimentality, and it is left to 
the plot to work out the justification of virtue and 
the undoing of villainy. The charm of the story 
lies in its objectivity, its spirit of cheerful toler- 
ance, its racy and piquant dialogue, its rapid and 
climactic action, but to the lovers of the "cosas 
de Espafia," its finest flavor is found in its highly 
colored and truly Spanish setting. 

There are three parts in the Introduction to the 
present edition, the first, a biography of Alarc6n, 
the second, a brief appreciation of his work as a 
whole, the third, a discussion of the Sombrero de 
Tres Pieos and its sources. An abundance of 
useful information is condensed in these few pages 
of introduction, and the presentation leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. 

The notes, which the Preface tells us are in- 
tended for the teacher rather than the student, are 
models of judicious selection and accurate scholar- 
ship. Spanish life and social habits are so essen- 
tially different from our own that a set of notes 
appended to almost any Spanish text, would they 
be more than perfunctory, must clear up any num- 
ber of local and historical references and explain 
especially those difficulties of language which are 
rather social and historical in character than syn- 
tactical. In this the editor has been entirely suc- 
cessful. His notes could hardly be more thor- 
oughly accurate or illuminating. 

Unfortunately the work in the vocabulary is 
less creditable. We find there not infrequent faults 
of interpretation and omission, and not always the 
best judgment in the explanation of difficulties. 
The length and scope of the following comments 
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may be justified by the importance of both the 
text itself and the present edition. 1 

2, 18, se han enter ado ya de que ... A better 
treatment than enterarse, "to inform oneself," 
■would be enterarse(de s ) 'to learn,' 'find out.' — 
2, 19, asi que. ' As soon as ' seems better than 
"when." — 3, 13, andando should be translated 
'passing by.' — 6, 7, recelasen. The translation 
'suspect' seems preferable to "fear." — 6, 13, 
personas principales. The vocabulary gives " chief 
(principal) persons." The more idiomatic 'peo- 
ple of standing' seems better. — 7, 8, trastorno is 
translated ' ' overthrow, " " upsetting. ' ' ' Dis- 
turbance,' 'upheaval' make better English. — 
8, 12, bizeoeho. "Biscuit," "cracker," "zwie- 
back" are not equivalents. The bizeoeho is a 
sweet cake, small and of varied shape, like our 
cooky. ' Ladyfinger ' is the closest English trans- 
lation. — 11, 3, parra means 'grapevine,' which 
fits the sense here. I do not know of any author- 
ity for the translation "arbor." — 11, 7, por Pas- 
euas. I am inclined to doubt the accuracy here of 
the free rendering "on special occasions." Why 
not the more natural 'at Christmas time,' espe- 
cially as the mantecado mentioned in the passage 
is among other things a Christmas food ? — 13, 16, 
requebrar, translated "to court," "pay court 
to" does not usually mean at the present time 
more than 'to pay compliments to,' 'to flatter,' 
which exactly fit the context. — 17, 7-8, dejado 
que hubo. This idiomatic construction occurring 
here and elsewhere in the text certainly requires 
some explanation. — 17, 17, ocurreneia is said to 
mean ' ' idea. ' ' ' Sally, ' ' ( witty) remark ' are bet- 
ter translations. Cf. Dice. Acad., "dicho agudo 
y original que ocurre & la imaginaeidn." — 18, 7, 
penetrarse is not reflexive here as the vocabulary 
has it. Se belongs with empezar and has the force 
of the indefinite subject 'one,' 'they.' — 20, 29, 
invernadero is said to mean "winter house," 
" winter dwelling." Here it is synonymous with 
invernacub, 'greenhouse,' 'hothouse.' — 26,21, 
realce is correctly translated in the vocabulary 
"relief embroidery," but the rendering of de 
realce by "elegantly," "richly," is misleading. 
Cf. Dice. Acad., " bordar de reake, haeer unbor- 



1 The references are to page and line of the Bourland 
edition. 



dado que sobresalga notablemente en la superfieie 
de la tela." So bordados de realee would mean 
'embroidered in raised work.' — 29, 9, eonvenir. 
Add to its meanings 'to be advantageous.' — 30, 
24, mds f&cil seria que yo te dejase . . . The vo- 
cabulary gives fdcil, "easy." Of course, f&cil 
means 'likely' here.— 32, 15, jpedaeo de b&r- 
baro! In a note this phrase is translated "you 
wild man," which is too insipid. B&rbaro in the 
vocative has a general condemnatory force which 
in this passage might be brought out roughly by 
'You confounded numskull ! ' — 32, 28, For pi- 
llar in creyendo pillarme durmiendo la siesta, the 
vocabulary gives "despoil," "rob." It means 
here ' to catch ' ( "thinking to catch me taking a 
nap"). Cf. pillar una indigestion. — 42, 16, 
Dios lo bendiga y me lo conserve mds afios que le 
conservo el suyo a mi I/ucas. El suyo certainly re- 
quires elucidation. It probably refers to the 
bishop mentioned on page fifteen, who was Lucas' 
protector in earlier years. — 43, 11, Zorro is de- 
fined as "fox." Its pejorative force in Spanish 
should be brought out. — 43, 18, raeimo. I can 
find no authority for the translation "grape." — 
47, 17, rezar means here 'to mutter,' not "to 
pray."— 49, 28, habrd la de San Quintin refers 
us to a note which is an unnecessarily detailed 
account of the battle of St. Quentin. A word of 
historical explanation is enough, since after all, 
the student wants a translation of the idiom which 
means, 'there will be the devil to pay.' — 52, 20, 
se me hubiera ocurrido. The vocabulary should 
bring out the peculiar reflexive use of oeurrir 
(ocurrirsele & uno) as is done later on for olvidar, 
53, 7. — 57, 27, desalmctdo, erroneously defined as 
"dead man (pp. of desalmar, to kill)," means 
' heartless, cruel person, ' I have personally never 
heard of the verb desalmar, "to kill." — 61, 4, 
volver de visita almolino. It is not volver de visita 
(cf. voc. ) but volver de visita &, which means to 
'revisit.' Yet "... le peguenfuego & la casa" 
(61, 7) is explained in the vocabulary as follows : 
pegarfuego &, " to set fire to." Here the & is un- 
necessary, since it would have its usual English 
equivalent "to" in the phrase "to set fire to." 
— 62, 6, beberse. The force of the se is peculiar 
here having the idea of ' up ' in the English ' to 
drink up,' and ought to be explained. — 66, 1, 
/alcaldes ami que soy deArchena!, has an inter- 
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esting note, but only by inference can tie student 
get from it the meaning, ' Just imagine mayors 
pitting themselves against me, a man from Ar- 
chena !' — 78, 7, estar para (inf.) is said to mean 
"to be in the mood to," "to be inclined to." 
Though the reverse is possible, estar para (inf.) 
usually means 'to be on the point of (doing),' 
and estar por (inf.) 'to be inclined (to do).' 
The Corregidor says in substance: "Let me 
tell you all about it. Why, I came near being 
drowned I" It would not be intelligible in the 
context were he to say : "I felt inclined to drown 
myself." — 82, 23, pobre Iwmbre is called "poor 
guileless creature." The context indicates a 
more salacious meaning. Gardufia thinks the 
Corregidor is only ' half a man.' — 79, 15, si ir & 
Madrid. Saber seems to mean here, ' to be able 
to,' 'be capable of,' which are not given. — 95, 18, 
reventar is translated for this passage "to weary," 
' ' wear out. ' ' It means here, to ' burst, ' ' smash. ' 
— 121, 7, se senMa. Sentir is not given as a re- 
flexive verb. — 121, 16, observara. Certainly the 
pluperfect indicative force of the -ra ending should 
be explained in a note. 

I have noted in the vocabulary the following 
inadvertencies : 

Frontera (5, 17) and criminales (27, 3) 
are called adjectives. — 14, 14, y em que no habia 
. . . The vocabulary gives eso que no, " although." 
But the y is quite necessary to the idiom, eso que 
no alone meaning nothing. — Mole (14, 19) and 
eredeneial (73, 19) are called masculine. — 15, 17, 
tom6 la lieencia absoluta. The idiom as it occurs 
in the text is not tomarse lieencia absoluta (cf. voc. 
under lieencia), but tomar la lieencia absoluta. — 
15, 19, se casd eon ella. The vocabulary has ca- 
sarse, equivalent to the intransitive English ' ' to 
marry." This passage requires easarse con, 'to 
marry' (trans.). — 60, 15, eehar & eorrer is re- 
ferred for explanation to the vocabulary under 
eehar as echarse a, "to begin." Of course, the 
reflexive se does not occur in the idiom eehar & 
eorrer on page sixty. — 93, 1, tal y eomo means, 
not " just exactly " (cf. voc.) but 'just exactly 
as.' — 223 (voc). Improper punctuation and 
order cause petate incorrectly to mean "bolster," 
"mattress" on p. 31, 1. 10, of the text. 

In certain idioms containing verbs it is advis- 
able to include in the vocabulary the preposition 



that may depend upon these verbs. For example, 
in de que se trata (4, 9), it is not tratarse (cf. 
voc.) but tratarse de, which means "to be a 
question of." In the same way " dar comienzoa" 
(4, 17) without the a, is not equivalent to the 
transitive verb "to begin," or parecerse without 
a, to the transitive verb "to resemble." In 
these and several other instances the vocabulary 
omits the preposition from the idiom and yet in- 
consistently keeps it in the case of encararse(con) 
74, 13, and burlarse(de) 74, 28. 
Lope says somewhere : 

" Senales son del jnicio 

Ver que todo lo perdemos, 
Unos por carta de mas 
Y otros por carta de menos." 

One of the problems in compiling a vocabulary is 
to know what to omit and what to include, having 
in view the needs of the student. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Bourland should have been led 
in so many cases to explain what is self-evident 
and yet fail at times to explain what is really dif- 
ficult. The following simple idioms are trans- 
lated : d la luz de (3, 9) "in the light of"; & 
proporcidn (14, 12) "in proportion"; gusano de 
seda (11, 29) "silk-worm"; & mi favor (12, 5) 
"in my favor"; sin necesidad (32, 12) "use- 
lessly"; con dureza (54, 24) "harshly"; por 
via de (67, 16) "by way of." For the follow- 
ing more or less difficult expressions no help is 
offered other than the translation in the vocabu- 
lary of the separate words that go to make them 
up : por el orden de (3, 16) ' of the kind of ; 
ni tanto ni tan poeo (37, 30) ' It isn't as bad as 
all that'; jQue ha depasart (39, 1) 'What do 
you expect to happen?'; hay que (46, 6) 'one 
must,' 'it is necessary'; he aqui (71, 25) 'voila'; 
& mas nopoder (32, 16) ' (laughing) as hard as 
she could'; & punto que (125, 1) 'at the same 
time as'; algo menos sera (84, 22) . . . 'not as 
bad as that.' 

The presence of such words as sentimental, in- 
terminable, natural, personal, etc., etc., would 
indicate that the editor aimed at compiling a 
complete vocabulary. With this point in mind 
the following omissions have been noted : 

Extenso (16, 12), continuo (17, 7), vibrante, 
eldstico and atractivo (18, 10), grave and meloso 
(18, 11), difknl (18, 12), ingenioso and persua- 
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sivo (18, 14), leattad (18, 15), deseo as subs, and 
instintivo (18, 16), empirieo, profundo and desden 
(18, 17), eualquiera, pron. as '■whatever' (18, 
18), ironia, burla and sarcasmo (18, 19), ostentar 
(19, 6), se as 'one another' (22, 1), rigidez 
(38, 17), sinnumero (4, 22), requerir (1, 21), 
fe?ier <fc Me??., as 'to see fit to ' (1, 16), para que, 
conj., 'in order that' (2, 22 ; 51, 13), tener por, 
' to consider as ' (4, 22), segun, conj., ' according 
as' (20, 21; 72, 28), pues que, conj., 'since' 
(55, 14 ; 91, 24), cuarto, as ' room ' (72, 16), 
exclamar para su capote, ' to exclaim to oneself ' 
(91, 27), eon tal de, 'provided that' (49, 3), 
que, conj., 'until' (50, 13). 



F. W. Mobbison. 



United States Naval Academy. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Tbistan thstd Isolde in den Diehtungen des 
Mittelaliers und der neuen Zeit, von Wolfgang 
Goltheb. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1907. 8vo., 
465 pp. 

Karl Immermann wrote (March 13, 1831) to 
his brother Ferdinand, concerning Tristan und 
Isolde : " Jammerschade dass so prachtige Sachen 
unter den Gelehrten vermodern ! Man muss sie 
dem Volke schenken." Golther's work, steeped 
in thoroughness and seasoned with appreciative 
enthusiasm, confirms Immermann' s compliment 
to the material, shows what scholars have not 
been responsible for its neglect, what poets have 
attempted its revivification and how one can best 
present it to the people. 

The introduction reviews previous Tristanfor- 
schung, beginning with Walter Scott's edition 
(1804) of the English poem Sir Tristrem, which 
Scott wrongly ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune. 
Scott's work is nevertheless valuable, since it con- 
tains the first comparative treatise on Tristan lit- 
erature. Throughout the entire work Golther is 
charitable toward the confident, though erring 
beginner, he drastically scathes the man who 
doesn't improve upon his prototype and utterly 
condemns him who is inferior to his predecessor. 
Dae praise is given to Von der Hagen and Bii- 



sching's edition (1809) of Das Buch der Liebe 
which contained the 1587 edition of the German 
Prosaroman and which called forth from J. Grimm 
(1812) a criticism replete with thoroughness and 
literary insight. The rest of the introduction is 
devoted to Von der Hagen's edition (1823) of 
Gottfried von Strassburg, Francisque Michel's 
valuable initiatory work (1835-39) on the French 
texts, especially those of Thomas and Berol, A. 
Bossert's monograph (1865), showing Gottfried's 
indebtedness to Thomas, Lichtenstein's first edi- 
tion (1877) of Eilhart von Oberg, Gisli Bryn- 
julfsson's work (1851) pointing out the import- 
ance of the Tristramsaga as an aid to the appre- 
ciation of Thomas, Golther's own monograph 
(1888) in which the Celtic and French elements 
are differentiated, Wilhelm Hertz's splendid edi- 
tions (1894 and 1901) of Gottfried, Loseth's 
"sehr fleissige kritische Inhaltsangabe " (1890) 
of the French Prosaroman, and various other less 
significant monographs. Golther criticises Rein- 
hold Bechstein's (1876) Tristan und Isolde in 
deutschen Diehtungen der Neuseit as a work in 
which the bad is praised, the good is not recog- 
nized and the presence of the really great is not 
even faintly suspected. Golther's book proper is 
divided into nine ' ' parts, ' ' the first of which 
deals with " Das Gefuge der Fabel." The Saga 
of Tristan and Isolde is based upon "Marchen, 
Novellen " and " Romanmotive, " together with 
some historical elements and rests upon three main 
pillars : Morholt, the golden haired virgin and 
the antique motif of Paris and Oenone. The 
historical features are to be found in the Morhal- 
tabenteuer, the romance in the other two con- 
stituent parts. An etymological study of the 
names of the six principal characters gives some 
idea as to the elements contributed by different 
nations. 

In part two Golther reconstructs the Ur-Tris- 
tan by comparing the four independent versions — 
Eilhart, Berol, Thomas and the French Prosa- 
roman, a task likewise accomplished by Josef 
B6dier, from whom Golther differs in a few sig- 
nificant particulars. Golther concludes : This 
Ur-Tristan was written by a French poet of 
marked genius and broad scholarship, between 
the years 1140 and 1150, contained 6-7000 
verses, was almost surely not written by Kristian 



